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LA PROGRAMO 


La celo de Amerika Esperantisto estas : 
unue, disvastigi la lernadon de Esperan- 
to, lingvo internacia, tra Nord-Ameriko ; 
due, vigligi la popolan intereson je la 
lingvo-per la publikigado de bona liter- 
aturo, novaĵoj ella kampoj de Esperanto, 
de la ŝcienco, kaj la interesaĵoj de la 
honia vivo. Nia sintenado pri ĉiuj la 
diversaj demandoj pro kiuj la Hieraŭo 
kaj la Morgaŭo interbatalas; ĉiu postu- 
lante, pli malpli juste, la aliĝon de la 
Hodiaŭo, estos ĉiam ĉe -la flanko de la 
Morgaŭo. Ĉarnenio estas pli multvalora 
ol tago venonta; nek-io tiel senvalora, 
kiel tago jam pasinta. Tia], ni respektas 
nenian homan institucion pro tio, ke ĝi 
estis ; nek pro tio, ke-@i estas; sed sole 
pro tio, ke ĝi povos servi-al la homaro 
en la estonteco. 

Laŭ nia programo, unu numero.el ses 
estos speciale propaganda, redaktita pli- 
multe anglalingve. La Seriaj paĝnumeroj 
ne aperos sur la anglaj paĝoj, pro tio, 
ke. multaj ne dezitos bindi ilin kune kun 
la esperantaj, kaj ni mem konsideras ilin 
kiel'ne integran parton de la tuto, kiune” 
estas angla, sed Esperanto. Anoncojn ni 
akceptas, Cu angle ĉu esperante -preŝo- 
tajn, kaj tradukas senpage. 


OUR PROGRAM 


The -purpose of Amerika Esperantisto 
is : first, to diffuse the study of Esperanto, 
the international language, throughout 
North America ; second, to sustain pop- 
ular interest in the language by-the pub- 
lication of good. literature, and news 
from the fields of Esperanto, science, and 
interesting matters of human life. Our 
position on all the various questions over 
which Yesterday and Tomorrow are bat- 
tling, each claiming, ‘with more or less 
of. right, the allegiance of Today, will 
always be on the side of Tomorrow. For 
nothing is'so worthy as a coming day, 
nor anything so worthless as a day 
already gone, -Therefore, we respect no 
human institution because it was, nor be- 
cause it zs; but Solely because it may 
serve mankind in the future. 

Acccording to our program, one num- 
ber out of six wili be especially devoted 
to propaganda, mostly English. The 


page numbers are omitted from English 


pages, as many do not wish to bind 
them with the Esperanto, and we con- 
sider them as not an integral part of the 
whole, which isn’t English, but Esper- 
anto. Advertisements we print in Eng- 
lish or Esperanto. Translation free. 








The Inventor of the International Language 


. LAZARO LUDOVIKO ZAM- 
ENH( is a native of Warsaw, 
Russia, and by profession an oculist. 
He is, of course, a “'born linguist” and 
has improved upon his natural talent by 
ve study and research. During 
his early days Warsaw was, as now, 
the scene of bloody conflicts in which 
the people of different races and lan- 
guages (urged on by their more highly 
educated superiors who know so well 
how to take advantage of the prejudices 
of the ignorant, and sin- 
cerely strive to perpet- 
uate them) fought over 
affairs which were large- 
ly imaginary, and aug- 
mented, among these 
people, few of whom can 
read, by the total inabil- 
ity to understand one an- 
other. 

It was largely because 
the knowledge of a com- 
mon, neutral language 
would do much to allev- 
iate such prejudices that 
Dr. Zamenhof began his 
work. We are assured 
that the Esperanto of 
today bears little resem- 
blance to his first at- 
tempts, but underwent 
a long process of evolu- 
tion, revision and elimi- 
nation, which seems en- 
tirely credible in view of 
its present marvelous simplicity, making 
it possible for one to learn the language 
quite well in the time required to mem- 
orize the conjugation of two or three 
French verbs. 

As has been the case with all great 
inventions and discoveries for the wel- 
fare of the human race, Dr. Zamenhof 
was at first ridiculed and opposed by 
the very people who, naturally, should 
have been his co-laborers. His none too 
lucrative practice was barely sufficient to 
support his family, and when the fruits 
of this were drawn upon in the seem- 
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ingly hopeless propaganda of Esperanto, 
his father-in-law, Sro. Silbernik, who 
never lost faith in the project, aided him 
financially. 

It is significant that many of the same 
colleg nd universities which ridiculed 
Dr. Zamenhof in those days, have now 
been represented in a World Congress 
of Universities and Academies, which 
proposes to “‘assist’’ in ‘‘improving’’ the 
guage, thus confessing that the pro- 
t they formerly declared ridiculous 
s fully proven its prac- 
bility. 

Some time after the 
appearance of Esperan- 
to, Dr. Zamenhof met 
Sro. de Beaufront, a 
French linguist who had 
prepared a language of 
his own. Upon compar- 
ing peranto with his 
product, he found the 
language of Dr. Zamen- 
hof so greatly superior to 
his own that he promptly 
became a champion of 
Esperanto. Sro. de 
Beaufront was the first 
French propagandist of 
the language, and re- 
mains to this day a warm 
personal friend of the 
inventor. 

Dr. Zamenhof has 





























ZAMENHOF never copyrighted any 
of his works, but in 
order to protect Esperanto against the 





many thousand persons who come for- 
ward with supposed ‘‘improvement 
many of which the author himself dis- 
carded years ago, he formally relin- 
quished all rights in the language and all 
control of it, in the Boulogne Convention 
of 1905. This convention adopted a 
declaration accepting Dr. Zamenhof's 
Fundamento de eranto as the un- 
changeable foundation of the language, 
and for the adoption and control ol new 
words, etc., appointed a Language Com- 
mittee, with representatives of all lands. 























ESPERANTO: LINGVO 


HERE have been many attempts to 

create a universal language. Some 
of these have reached the dignity of get- 
ting into print and acquiring a few fol- 
lowers, while many more have not passed 
the manuscript stage. Some have been 
wholly revolutionary, essaying to sup- 
plant existing letters and symbols, words 
and languages. Others have taken the 
opposite extreme and sought to make use 
of all existing material. For example, 
one of these schemes contemplated the 
use of international lexicons, in which 
each idea would receive a number, the 
same for all languages. Thus, if Idea 
No. 1 was represented in English by the 
word man, the same number would, in 
French, indicate homme, in Spanish, 
hombre, in German Mensch, etc. A letter 
in this wonderful language would read: 


18 1-2: 
221 83 45 13 964. 1820, 79, 3 $15 
88 16.4. 45 44 231, 4 207, 8, 


441 49, 23 


This plan was abandoned because 
a steamboat was necessary to transport 
such a lexicon ; and steamboats had not 
then been invented, 

Another plan has been to let each idea 
be represented by a letter, grouping the 
letters to express any thought, just as 
we can now group figures to express any 
number. For example, supposing that 
p means //y44, and pa a /uminary, then 
pab would mean sux, pad moon, pafa 
star, etc, This systemappeals strongly 
at first sight, and is truly scientific. But 
nobody—not even the inventors them- 
selves—can read or speak it; and writing 
it proves such a laborious task that the 
foremost exponent of the system in the 
United States has not gone beyond a 
small circular. 

The method and purpose of Esperanto 
lie between the two extremes described. 
It does not attempt to utilize all existing 
linguistic material, the bad with the 
good; nor does it indiscriminately dis- 
card all, the good with the bad. By a 
careful process of elimination and selec- 
tion and experiment, involving many 


INTERNACIA 


years of work, the inventor of Esperanto 
built the language as follows: 

Sounds.—The sounds are simple, and 
almost without exception are familiar to 
all Europeans. There is no delicate 
shading of the vowels, no shifting and 
confusing accents, The text is a perfect 
guide to pronunciation, and the pronun- 
ciation unfailingly indicates the spelling. 

Letters.—The letters of Esperanto are 
anotber demonstration of the inventor's 
use of already-existing material. The 
sound given each letter is that which it 
already bears in a majority of languages. 
The use of supersigns, as in ¢ and #, is 
an innovation for no people except Eng- 
lish-speaking, and for these is a welcome 
improvement over their own hideous in- 
consistency of giving four sounds to one 
symbol. 

Words. is in the selection of the 
word-material of Esperanto, however, 
that Dr. Zamenhof laid the foundation 
of its success and worked out principles 
which had escaped the notice of his pre- 
decessors. . Taking cognizance of the 
existence of many words already inter- 
national, he adopted these with no change 
except to give them the Esperanto form 
and spelling: /eatro, telefono, biologio, 
geografio, ete. Then, finding many more 
words which vary somewhat in form, 
but are derived from a common source, 
he adopted these, taking, when possible, 
the original root, usually Latin. For 
example: 

Esperanto, horo. 

Latin, Spanish and Portuguese, Zora. 

French, heure. 

Italian, ora. 

German, Uhr. 

English, hour. 

Other words, which were found in 
some of the principal languages, though 
not in all, were given preference. Thus, 
the Saxon-English word sfring, which 
boasts four distinct meanings in the lat- 
ter language, is not considered at all, 
but its four meanings are represented by 
four distinct words, each partially inter- 
national: printempo, fonto, risorto, 
salto. 








AMERIKA ESPERANTISTO 


There still remained a comparatively 
small number of fundamental ideas not 
represented by international words. To 
serve for these, the inventor of Esper- 
anto selected with careful discrimination 
words from the English, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Latin and Russian. Only in rare 
occasions did he coin new words, and 
this was done with masterful judgment, 
exhibited, for example, in the Correlative 
Words, where by learning thirteen syl- 
lables the student masters forty-five 
words. Such, in brief, is the origin of 
the vocabulary of Esperanto, contradict- 
ing at every step the claim of those who 
decry it as “artificial,” and “dead.” 

In deciding that all verbs should be 
regular in conjugation, Dr. Zamenhof 
probably did no more than any sane per- 
son would do in attempting to construct 
a grammar of his own. He went much 
farther, however, in fixing an invariable 
sign for the noun, adjective and adverb, 
permitting the use of these and the verb 
and participle signs, all on the unvaried 
root which represents the fundamental 
idea. Thus, from the root brul', which 
represents the idea éurn, we have such 
words as: brul'o, a é/ase; brul'a, com- 
bustible; brule, blazingly; brulas, is 
burning; brulinte, having burned, etc. 

The crowning stroke of genius in the 
making of Esperanto, however, in addi- 
tion to its international vocabulary, its 
phonetic spelling and easy pronunciation, 
its simple yet wholly adequate grammar, 
is the system of word-building (See 
Prefixes, Suffixes and Word-Building, on 
another page). By the use of simple 
prefixes and suffixes, it was found possi- 
ble to eliminate thousands of words. As 
an example, all feminine words are made 
from the masculine by adding the suffix 
‘in: patro, father, patrino, mother. 
Thus, the student needs learn no word 
for sister, daughter, aunt, hen, cow, mare, 


etc. Similarly, 'id, meaning offspring, 
relieves the memory of a mass of words 
such as kitten, puppy, calf, colt, whelp, 
cub, fawn, fry, lamb, kid, ete. As there 
are over thirty-five of these useful little 
words, the economy of their use needs 
no argument. 





SUMMARY 


The absolute certainty, therefore, of 
the ultimate adoption of Esperanto with 
a wide field of usefulness as an interna- 
tional language, is supported by these 
facts and circumstances : 

The words are not arbitrarily 
created, but the great majority are 
already familiar to Europeans and 


* Americans. 


The grammar is simple, logical 
and regular, with no exceptions, but 
at the same time as expressive as 
the grammar of Latin, English, Ger- 
man or French, and fifty times as 
easy to learn. 

The sounds and pronunciation are 
international, and so simple that two 
persons of different descent, for ex- 
ample an American and a Russian, 
having learned the language from 
books, can readily converse in Espe- 
ranto. 

A letter written in Esperanto and 
accompanied by a “key,” may be at 
once translated by the addressce, 
even though he has never before 
heard of the language. 

Esperanto now has hundreds of 
thousands ofadherents, representing 
all civilized countries; it has forty 
monthly magazines, and a rapidly- 
growing array of books, including 
works of all classes. 

It has recently been approved by 
an international delegation, repre- 
senting over 250 of the leading uni- 
versities of the world. 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE OF THIS WORLD RISES 
HIGHER AND WAXES STRONGER WITH EACH SUCCEEDING 


DAY. 


HAS CLOTHED IT WITH POWER. 


SCIENCE HAS ARMED IT WITH PURPOSE; INVENTION 


IT LACKS BUT HAR- 


MONY TO FRIGHTEN TREMBLING DESPOTS FROM THEIR 
ROTTEN THRONES AND BANISH HUNGER AND OPPRESSION 
FOREVER. THE HERALD OF THAT HARMONY IS ESPERANTO! 


Alphabet and Pronunciation of Esperanto 


THE ALPHABET consists of 
twenty-eight letters: a bc@é@defg 
ĝhĥijĵklmnoprsŝtuŭ 
vz. The sounds are as follows: 


a is like 4 in father. 

Cis like Zs in hazs. 

ĉ is like ch in church. 

eis like a in fate, but not so long. 
It may be best described to an American as long 
a shortened, or short e (as in met) lengthened. 
Since none of the other vowels resembles it, one 
may pronounce it long. medium or short, with not 
the slightest danger of being misunderstood. 

g is like g in get. 

£ is like gin gem, or / in joy. 

is like ch in loch—a strong, guttural 

aspirate, sounded 2H, Found in very few words. 

i ike ee in see. 

j is like y in yet, yarn, boy, ay. 

j is like s in seisure. 

0 is like o in roll. 

s is like s in so. 

$ is like sh in show. 

u is like vo in soon (oo, not yoo). 














ŭis like win how and is used only 
in aŭ, pronounced ow, and eŭ, pronounced eZzv. 

z is like s in sone, seize. 

r is slightly rolled or trilled. 


The remaining letters are pronounced 
exactly as in English: bdfhkim 
nptv. 

oj is like oy in boy. 

ojn is like oiz in coin. 

aj is like yin my, sky, try. 

ajn is like fue in shine. 

ej is like ay in pay, hay. 

uj is pronounced ooy—one syllable. 

ujn is pronounced veyn—one syllable. 


PRONUNCIATION. Every word 
is pronounced exactly as spelled, and no 
letter is ever silent. 

The Accent, stress or emphasis is 
placed on the syllable next to the last : 
BA'lo; ne-HE'la; di-li-GEN'ta. 

Every vowel (a, e, i,o, u) adds a 
syllable: zo-o-lo-gi-o; tre-eg-e. 





Grammar of Esperanto in Plain Language 


ARTICLE. Esperanto has no word 
fora. Domo means a Zouse; viro,a 
man, ete. ‘The word for she isla: La 
domo, Zhe house; la viro, the man, 


NOUNS are names of the things of 
which we speak. They are formed by 
adding 'o to the root: am'o, ze; ago, 
an act; bonec'o, goodness; dom'o, house. 


PLURAL.—When more than one is 
spoken of, we add ‘j: kat'ojj, cats, 


VERBS are words expressing ac/ion. 
If the action is now occurring, the sign 
is ‘as; if past, 'is ; if future, ‘os : am'as, 
does love; am'is, did love; am'os, will 
bve. The form of the verb is not 
changed for a plural noun. 

Conditional action is expressed by 
‘us: (se)....am'us, (£/).....should lone. 

Imperative action, indicating com- 
mand, desire or purpose, is expressed by 
‘a: Am'u min !=Zove me! 

Infinitive or indefinite action is ex- 
pressed by 'i: am'i, zo dove; est'i, to be. 


ADJECTIVES are words which ex- 
press gua/lity. They are formed by the 


addition of 'a to the root: am'a, /oving, 
affectionate; grand'a, large; bon'a, good. 
An adjective usually belongs to a noun, 
and if the noun has the plural sign, 'j, 
the adjective also takes it: bel'a'j bir- 
d'o'j, beautiful birds. 


ADVERBS usually express manner, 
and are formed by adding 'e to the root: 
am'e, dovingly; rapid'e, rapidly. Not 
all adverbs end in 'e; see “Primary 
Adverbs,’’ American Esperanto Book, 


FINAL 'N.—When a verb requires 
an oéject to complete its sense, this object 
on which the force of the verb falls, has 
the final 'n: Li mortigis la kato'n 
He killed the cat. The 'n is also used 
to indicate motion toward: Johano iras 
hejmo'n=/o4w is going home(ward). If 
the noun is plural, the 'n follows the /j. 
An adjective belonging to the 'n noun 
also takes the 'n: ruĝ'ajj'n pom’o’j’n. 

PRONOUNS are words which are 
used instead of nouns. The personal 
pronouns are: Mi /, vi you, li Ze, ŝi she, 
ĝi it, ni we, ili hey, oni “one,” “key,” 





“a person” ; si’ self or ‘selves, can refer 
only to a third person; that is, not to 
the speaker or listener, but to some other. 


POSSESSION in pronouns, shown 
by my, your, his, etc., is indicated by the 
adjective sign ‘a: mi'a, vi'a, li'a, etc. 
When the noun to which they are related 
is plural, the possessive pronouns take 
the plural sign, and if the noun is singu- 
lar, the pronoun is also singular, even 
though it refers to more than one person : 
li'a'j libroj, Ais books; ili'a libro, their 
book. 

Possessive Nouns, such as Jos, 
Mary's, father's, are rendered in Esper- 
anto by the word de (e/): La libro de 
Johano=-/o4n's book. 


THE PARTICIPLE is a word that 
always implies action, and thus resem- 
bles the verb. Its signs are: present 
action, ‘ant’; past, ‘int’; future, ‘ont’. 
By „its ending, it takes the form ofa 
noun, adverb or adjective. In the noun 
form, it represents the person performing 
the act: la kant'ant'o, the person who is 
singing. In the adjective form, it shows 
the quality of being in action: kant'ant'a 
birdo, a singing bird. In the adver- 
bial form, the participle shows the fact 
of the action, but does not directly con- 
nect act and actor: Kant'int'e, la birdo 
flugis=Maviug sung, the bird flew. 

The Passive Participle expresses 
the action as being received. Its forms 
are ‘at’, ‘it’ and ‘ot’. 

The verb EST'I (/o Ze) is used with 
the participles as follows : 

estas am'anta—'ata, is /oving—loved, 

estis am'anta—'ata, was loving— 
loved. 

estos am'anta—'ata, will be loving 
loved. 

estis am'inta—'ita, had been loving— 
loved. 

estis am'onta—'ota, was adout to 
love—be loved, etc., etc., etc. 

(For complete explanationsand examples of the 


various shades of meaning reached by participles 
see The American Esperanto Book). 





THE NUMERALS are unu 1, du2, 
tri 3, kvar4, kvin5, ses 6, sep 7, 
ok 8, naŭo, dek ro, cent roo, mil 1000. 
The units are expressed by placing the 


Semale; 


lower number a/¢er the higher: dek du, 
twelve, dek tri thirteen, etc. The tens 
and hundreds are formed by placing the 
lower number 2efore the higher : du dek, 
twenty, kvin'dek fifty, etc. 





Ordinals have the sign 'a: unu'a, 
du'a, tri'a—frs/, second, third. > 
Fractionals have the sign ‘on’: 


du'on'o, ok'on'o=one-half, one-eighth. 
Multiples have the sign 'obl': du- 
obl'a, tri obl'e=donŝle, triply. 
Collectives are formed with the sign 
‘op’: du'op'e, dek'op'e=$y ‘wos, dy tens. 
“At the rate of” is signified by the 
word po: po du, af the rate of two. 


PREPOSITIONS are words used to 
express re/ation between other words. 
They are the equivalents of such English 
words as on, over, in, at, by, near, etc. 
In English, words following prepositions 
are said to be in the objective: at him, 
toward her. In Esperanto, the sense is 
literally af he, toward she, by they, etc. 
We do not change the form of either 
noun or pronoun following a preposition. 

The preposition JE, which has no 
fixed meaning, is used when we are not 
able to decide what preposition exactly 
expresses the sense. Instead of je we 
can omit the preposition altogether and 
substitute the sign 'n after the noun. 


HOW TO READ ESPERANTO 

Upon reviewing the foregoing matter, 
the student should find that he knows 
the meaning of the following grammati- 





‘ont, ‘ot’, ‘us, 
by which we have 


"int, aŭ 
'u, ‘i. The mark’ 
set off the suffixes in the examples is not 


‘at’, } ‘is, 


used in ordinary text, and the student 
soon learns their meaning so thoroughly 
that his mind automatically combines it 
with the root. Thus, am’, she idea of 
affection, and ‘as, action in the present 
tense, do not convey to the brain two 
distinct thoughts, but the single idea 
toves. Of less relative importance than 
the grammatical signs are the syllable 
prefixes and suffixes shown on another 
page. They are used with great fre- 
quency. Thus, virineto one would find 
to contain four words: vir’, man; ‘in’, 
‘et’, tiny, small; o, a being or 
object; hence, a little woman. 


The American Esperanto Book : plain words 








Prefixes, Suffixes, Word-Building Method 


Esperanto is equipped with a system 
of prefixes and suffixes, giving a wide 
range of expression to a very small 
vocabulary. Taking a root for the cen- 
tral thought, these are used to express 
the variations of the central idea. In 
Ex 42, American Esperanto Book, 
there are shown 53 words thus formed 
from one root. The only limit to such 
combinations is clearness. 








ise 


PREFIXES 


BO’ indicates relationship by marriage: 
bo'patro, father-in-law. 

ĈEF' chief or principal: ĉefkuiristo, 
head cook. 

DE’ means from: de'preni, to take from. 

DIS'' dismemberment or separation: 
dis'ŝiri, Zo tear apart. 

EK’ to begin suddenly: ek'krii, zo cry 
out; ek'dormi, Zo fall asleep. 

EKS' same as English ex: eks'prezi- 
danto, ex-president. 

EL’ out: ellabori, fo work ont; el- 
pensi, Zo Zhink out, to invent. 

FOR’ away: for'iri, zo go away. 

GE’ both sexes: ge'patroj, parents. 

MAL’ the direct opposite: bona, good; 
mal'bona, éad; levi, to raise; 
mal levi, /o dower, 

NE’ not, neutral: ne'bela, not deauti- 
Sul, plain, 

PRA’ means gYeaZ- or primordial: pra- 
avo, great-grandfather ; pra’ patroj, 
Jorefathers. 

RE’ to repeat or reverse; re'iri, fo go 
back; re'diri, Zo repeat. 

SEN’ without, -/ess: sen'hara, da/d. 








SUFFIXES 


'AD' continued action: kanto, a song; 
kant'ad'o, continued singing. 

'AĴ' the concrete; something made from 
or having the quality of: bel'aĵo, 
a beautiful thing; 8afaĵo, mutton. 

'AR' collection or group; vortaro, a 
dictionary ; Saf ar'o, flock of sheep. 

'ĈJ' atiectionate diminutive for masculine 
names: Vil'ĉj'o, Willie. 

‘AN’ inhabitant, member or partisan of : 
irland'an'o, an Zrishman; krist- 
an'o, a Christian. 

'EBL' possibility: vid'ebl'a, visible. 

"EC' abstract quality: bel'ec'o, Zeauty. 





'EG' increased degree or size: grand- 
eg'a, immense; vir'eg'o, a giant. 

'EJ' place of action: lern'ej'o, schood, 

'EM' tendency or inclination: labor- 
em'a, industrious. 

'ER' a unit of a collection: mon'er'o, 
a coin; sabl'er'o, a grain of sand. 

'ESTR' a leader or head: urb'estr'o, 
mayor ; ŝip'estr'o, ship's captain. 

'ET' diminution of size or degree: vir- 
eto, a tiny man; varm‘et'a, /uke- 
warm. 

‘ID’ offspring: kat'id'o, a Zi£/en. 

'IG' to cause to become: riĉ'igi, zo 
enrich. 

'1ĝ' to become: ri€'iĝ'i, zo “get rich. 

‘IL’ tool, means, instrument: kudr'il'o, 
a needle; tranĉ'ilo, a knife 

‘IN’ the feminine: frat'in'o, sister. 

‘IND’ denotes worthiness: kred'ind'a, 
worthy of belief, 

'ING' holder for a single article: ci- 
gar'ing'o, a cigar-holder. 

IST’ a person occupied with: kant'ist'o 
a singer; drog'isto, a druggist. 
'NJ' affectionate diminutive for feminine 

names: pa'nj'o, mamma. 

‘UJ that which contains: krem'uj'o, 
a cream pitcher. Franco, a /rench- 
man; Franc'uj'o, France. 

'UL' a person having the quality of: 
grand'ul'o, a /ayge person. 











A POPULAR IDEA 


More and more each day do we 
realize the good results of working 
for and with one another. At first, 
men combined only for war or other 
devilment. Today there are manu- 
facturing armies, buying armies and 
selling armies, educational armies, 
health armies. We are putting this 
idea into the making of books. By 
enlisting, you will help 9999 others 
get good books at half price; that's 
nice. And the 9999 will help you do 
the same; that's nicer, and more to 
the point. The first man who saw 
this plan subscribed. So did.the 
next. And so did the next. And so 
will you. The membership will 
cost a two-cent stamp. 
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Forty-five Adverbs, Relative Pronouns, Etc. 


Have been ingeniously correlated in such a manner that, having learned 
the meanings of their thirteen elements, one can readily translate all the 


words. 


In the following table, the fact that a word is given two or three 


English synonyms does not indicate that it is ofuncertain meaning, but that 
the English forms vary. (Pages 70-71, 146-147, American Esperanto Book). 


TABLE OF CORRELATIVE WORDS 


Quality 
adjectival 


Motive 


adverbial 


Time 
adverbial 


Place 


adverbial 


Manner 
adverbial 


Possession 
pronominal 


Thing 
substantiva? 
pronominal 


Quantity 
adverbial 


Individuality 


pronominal 


Indefinite 


IA 
Some kind of 
Any kind of 
Any, Some 


Collective 
Distributive 
General 


ĈIA 
Every kind of 
Each kind of 
Each, Every 


Interrogative 
Relative 


KIA 


What kind of? 
(MA)... see, 4 as 


Negative 


NENIA 
No kind of 
No such 
No 


Demonstra- 
tive 


TIA 
That kind of 
Such kind of 

Sucha 





IAL 
Forsome cause 
For any cause 
For any reason 


ĈIAL 


For every cause 
For all reasons 


KIAL 


For what cause? 


NENIAL 


For no cause 
For no reason 


TIAL 


For that reason 
For that cause 
Therefore 





IAM 
At some time 
At any time 
Ever 


ĈIAM 
All the time 
For all time 

Always 


At what time? 
When 


NENIAM 
At no time 
Never 


TIAM 


At that time 





In some place 
Somewhere 
Anywhere 


ĈIE 


In every place 
Everywhere 


In what place? 


NENIE 


In no place 
Nowhere 


In that place 
There 





IEL 
In some manner 
In some way 
Somehow 


CIEL 


In every way 
In all ways 


KIEL 
In what manner 
Like, How 


NENIEL 
In no manner 
In no way 
Nohow 


TIEL 
In that way 
So, As 
Like 





IES 
Some person's 
Some one's 
Anybody's 


ĈIES 
Everybody's 
Every one's 
Each one's 


NENIES 


Nobody's 
No one's 


TIES 


That person's 
That one's 





IO 


Something 
Anything 


ĈIO 
Everything 
All things 
All 


NENIO 


Nothing 


TIO 


That thing 
That 





IOM 
Some quantity 
Somewhat 
A little 


ĈIOM 


All of it 
All 


How much 
How many 
(tiom)... As 


NENIOM 


No quantity 
None 


TIOM 


That much 
Somany 
Asmany 





IU 
Some person 
Somebody 
Anybody 


ĈIU 


Everyone, Each) 


Every 
ĈIUJ, All 


KIU 
What one 
Which 
Who 


NENIU 


Nobody 
Noone 





TIU 
That person 
That one 
That 













For an International Language. 


Algiers.—Both Tunis and Algiers 
have Esperanto clubs. 

Argentine Republic.—There is an 
Esperanto clubat Buenos Ayres, founded 
by the French journalist and Esperan- 
tist, Paul Berthelot, and many journals 
of the Republic are devoting attention to 
the language. 

Australia.—Two or three prominent 
papers of Australia have published a 
series of lessons in Esperanto, and great 
interest has been awakened. Commun- 
ication with this country is greatly ham- 
pered because of the length of time con- 
sumed by mails, but Amerika Esperantisto 
is constantly in receipt of inquiries and 
requests for information, from all the 
provinces. 

Austria.—An Esperanto magazine is 
published at Vienna, and several active 
clubs exist in the empire. Although the 
progress does not seem to be as great as 
in Hungary and Bulgaria, no small de- 
gree of interest is shown, and many per- 
sons of prominence are identified with 
the movement. 

Belgium.—One of the leading Esper- 
anto publishing houses is located in Bel- 
gium, and from this source come not a 
few excellent books, as well as two of 
the best magazines. The Belgian gov- 
ernment sent a special representative to 
the Esperanto Congress in Cambridge, 
England, 1907, to make investigation 
regarding the progress of the language 
in other nations. The proximity of 
Belgium to France, in which country 
Esperanto has made such great progress, 
accounts in a measure for its popularity 
in Belgium. 

Bohemia.—There is an Esperanto 
publishing house in Prague, a second in 
one of its suburbs, while a third was re- 





Progress of Esperanto in All Countries 


A Brief Outline of the Stage of Growth Reached by the Movement 
France Leads, But Tremendous 
Enthusiasm Shown in England, United States, Germany and Russia 


cently established in another Bohemian 
city. A magazine in Czech and Esper- 
anto has long been established in Prague, 
and a new publication was inaugurated 
the first of the present year, devoted to 
translations of slavonic literature into 
Esperanto. 


Bolivia.—Little news comes from 
Bolivia, but it is known that this small 
inland republic has its Esperantists, and 
it can readily be presumed that there, 
as elsewhere, they are awakening an 
interest in their a/ero. 

Brazil. —Previous to the present year, 
propaganda work in Brazil had been re- 
tarded by the lack of proper textbooks. 
Two or three such books have now been 
issued in the Portuguese language, which 
is the popular tongue of Brazil, and 
much progress has been mad The 
minister of the interior has given the 
use of government buildings to public 
courses in Esperanto, and the excellence 
of an Esperanto magazine which is now 
published in Rio de Janeiro proves that 
the country has competent Esperantists. 

Bulgaria.—In proportion to popula- 
tion, this little nation has an astonishing 
number of Esperantists and an excellent 
magazine, published at V.-Tirnova. A 
Bulgarian who haŝ recently come to Chi- 
cago, and who speaks the language flu- 
ently, assures us that large numbers of 
workingmen in that country are learning 
Esperanto, and find it extremely use- 
ful as a means of securing employment 
and information in other countries. 

Canada.—Some years ago, there was 
an Esperanto society in Canada, which 
failed to secure a good lease of existence. 
In the past two years, however, with the 
awakening of interest in the United 
States, the Canadian movement has re- 
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vived and there is now a strong federa- 
tion of societies, with branches in all 
the principal provinces. Amerika Espe- 
rantisto has readers and active co-workers 
in every province of the Dominion. 


Central America. — Guatemala has 
Esperanto clubs, and a periodical. 


Chile.—This country has as yet no 
Esperanto publications from which to 
gain information as to the progress of 
the language, but from personal and 
official correspondence it is learned that 
large classes in the language have been 
taught in Santiago and Valparaiso. 


China.—As has been the case with 
other inventions of “foreign devils,” 
this nation has made no haste in accept- 
ing Esperanto, but the great progress of 
the language in Japan will probably soon 
be reflected in China. At present there 
are many Esperantists in the principal 
cities, especially Shanghai and Hong- 
kong, but these are mostly people of 
foreign nationality. 


Denmark.—In Copenhagen there is 
a strong Esperanto society, publishing 
books and a magazine. Several classes 
are taught in this city alone, and large 
quantities of textbooks have been sold 
throughout the kingdon. 


England.—During the past three 
years, Esperanto has made wonderful 
progress in England. In thecity of Lon- 
don alone some thirty courses of Esper- 
anto are now being taught, several of 
these being under the management of 
the London Chamber of Commerce. So 
much for the tradition cherished in 
America that “English is to be the inter- 
national language!” The British Asso- 
ciation is, except perhaps the French, 
the largest and best-organized Esperanto 
association in the world. It issues a 
monthly magazine and sustains a large 
publishing and propaganda house. In 
addition to this there is in London the 
International Propaganda Office, which 
scatters broadcast throughout the world 
thousands of little Esperanto ““keys,” 
Which have now been printed in nine 
languages. In London, Hachette & Co., 
the Review of Reviews, Fleming H. 
Revell & Co. and other big publishing 





interests have taken up the issue and 
sale of Esperanto books. Pittman & 
Sons also publish an Esperanto monthly. 
Pictorial Comedy, the most artistic hu- 
morous monthly in England, publishes a 
regular Esperanto department. The 
London Standard and many other equally 
conservative journals regard the new 
language with favor. 


Finland.—Esperanto has made great 
Progress in Finland during the past year. 
A magazine has been established at Hel- 
singfors and a text-book issued in the 
Finnish language. As a result a strong 
society of Esperantists has been organ- 
ized. 

France.—The record of progress 
which Esperanto has made in France 
during the year just past is a continua- 
tion of its previous successes there. A 
few new publications added to the already 
large list of magazines, with the display 
of surprising activity on the part of 
Esperanto writers and book publishing 
houses, indicate the trend of events. In 
Paris, the big international firm of Hach- 
ette & Co. now turns out some important 
Esperanto book every week or two, and 
Presa Esperantista Societo (Esperanto 
Printing Company) is also adding many 
volumes to the store of Esperanto books. 

Germany.—During 1907 two new” 
monthly journals in Esperanto were 
established in Germany, making a total 
of three. In addition to this, one of the 
leading magazines of Berlin issues a 
supplement in Esperanto, while other 
magazines publish articles on, or lessons 
in the language. There are three or 
four publishing houses which produce 
Esperanto books, and the constantly 
increasing number and quality of these 
shows that Germany, though slow to 
recover from the effects of its misplaced 
confidence in Volapuk, is taking heart 
again, and great results are expected 
during the present year because of the 
International Esperanto Congress in 
Dresden. 

Holland.—Encouraging reports from 
Holland indicate that Esperanto is mak- 
ing permanent and successful conquests 
there. 

Hungary.—This nation has 








some 
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active and influential Esperantists, one 
monthly magazine, and a publishing 
house at Buda Pesth which has produced 
several small but excellent Esperanto 
works. Buda Pesth is the center of 
activity, but there are many Esperanto 
clubs in various parts of the nation. 

Iceland.—In Rejkajavik there are 
several Esperantists, and unverified re- 
ports have announced the formation of 
an Esperanto society there. 

India.— Esperanto, being very popular 
in the British army, has been widely 
disseminated in India, and hundreds of 
Hindoos are becoming active propagand- 
ists. A monthly magazine has been pub- 
lished for more than a year in the Kolar 
Gold Fields, and it is reported that an- 
other is now being issued in Calcutta. 

Ireland.—The great popularity of 
Esperanto in England and Scotland is 
bringing it to favorable consideration in 
Ireland, and the Irish Esperanto Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1907. 

Italy.—This country, from social, 
economic and climatic reasons, is not a 
fertile ground of Esperanto propaganda. 
Howerer, it has two or three Esperanto 
publishing firms, several local societies, 
and some active Esperantists. There 
are two periodicals in the language. 

Japan.—Here, an excellent periodical 
has been published for more than a year, 
and large classes have been taught in 
Tokio and Yokahama, while there is an 
organized movement covering, to some 
extent, the whole of the kingdom. The 
national minister of education is himself 
a strong partisan of Esperanto, which 
has been introduced in a small way in 
several schools. 

Java.—Esperanto is well disseminated 
throughout the East Indies, and a fed- 
eration of Esperantists was formed there 
during the past year. 

Madagascar.—To the enthusiasm of 
the French is due the great popularity of 
Esperanto in this island, where there 
has long been a strong Esperanto society. 

Malta.— Another of Esperanto's “‘is- 
land kingdoms.” It has a large Esper- 
anto society, which affiliates with the 
Italian. 

Mexico.—An Esperanto federation 


has recently been organized in this coun- 
try, where the movement is older than 
in the United States, though rot so well 
developed. The Mexican Herald, the 
leading English daily of Mexico, is a 
partisan of Esperanto, and two Esper- 
anto magazines are published in the city 
of Mexico. 

New Zealand.—Correspondents of 
Amerika Esperantisto in this progressive 
island say there is a good deal of local 
interest in the language. 

Norway.—The growth of Esperanto 
in Denmark and Sweden is beginning to 
take effect in Norway, where for some 
years the efforts of Esperanto pioneers 
were without much success. 

Paraguay.—There are many individ- 
ual Esperantists in Paraguay, but as yet 
no society has been organized for sys- 
tematic propaganda. 

Peru.—The movement in Peru is sev- 
eral years old, and the Esperanto maga- 
zine published in Lima receives a sub- 
sidy from the government. 


Philippines.—Several daily news- 
Papers of Manila have devoted much 
space to Esperanto, and in August, 1907, 
a society with over three hundred mem- 
bers was organized. This society, which 
publishes a monthly journal in English, 
Spanish and Esperanto, has a member- 
ship about evenly divided among natives 
and Americans. 

Roumania.—Though by no means as 
far advanced as in Bulgaria, Esperanto 
is making marked progress in Roumania 

Russia.—Political conditions continue 
to retard organization and propaganda 
work, but societies exist, in spite of dif- 
ficulties, in many Russian cities, and 
some of the best Esperanto writers in 
the world are Russians. In Warsaw, 
the residence of Zamenhof, there is a 
strong Esperanto society. 

Scotland. The Esperanto enthusiam 
in Scotland is about at par with that in 
England, and the Scots belong to the 
British Association. In both Glasgow 
and Edinburg there are large societies, 
whose members arranged a tour through 
their beautiful country for the visitors at 
the Cambridge Congress this summer. 

Sweden.—A monthly magazine is 
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published at Stockholm, and Swedes of 
all classes in society are learning the 
language. 


Switzerland.—In proportion to pop- 
ulation, probably Switzerland stands at 
the head of the list. Four Esperanto 
magazines and several publishing houses 
attest the degree of interest in this little 
republic. The International Congress 
of 1906 was held in Geneva. 


Turkey.—Esperanto has as yet made 


no striking conquests of Mohammedan 
nations. Press dispatches from Europe 
recently announced the donation of $25, 
ooo for the construction of an Esperanto 
church at Constantinople, but this is 
obviously a Christian and foreign enter- 
prise. 

Uruguay.— Propaganda work has been 
done in Uruguay and some newspapers 
there have become interested in the 
language, but as yet no societies have 
been organized. 


ESPERANTO IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the year 1887 the first Esperanto 
text-book was issued in Russia by Dr. 
Zamenhof. During the following year, 
the American Philosophical Society ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the 
various proposals for an international 
language. At that time, Volapuk was 
in great vogue, having many thousands 
of adherents. The committee of the 
Philosophical Society, after severely crit- 
icising Volapuk (a criticism subsequently 
justified by death and disappearance of 
the project), endorsed Esperanto. Henry 
Phillips, secretary of the society, trans- 
lated the text-book of Zamenhof, which 
was published by a Boston firm. Unfor- 
tunately for Esperanto, Mr. Phillips fell 
ill before his book was completed, and 
his subsequent death deprived the cause 
of its first worker in the United States. 

From that time forward, little was 
heard of Esperanto, and Volapuk also 
soon disappeared, leaving behind it the 
on that an international language 
was an impossible project. The present 
Esperanto awakening in the United 
States began early in 1906. Although 
long previous to that there had been a 
society in Canada and scattered Esper- 
antists in this country, and though pro- 
gressive magazines had published some 
favorable comment on Esperanto, the 
effective growth dates from about this 
time. The Worth American Review then 
began regular propaganda work, as did 
the Christian Endeavor World, a religi- 
ous weekly of wide circulation, published 
in Boston. Daily newspapers began to 
take notice, and several published a 





series of lessons in the language by Pro- 
fessor Grillon, of Philadelphia. Corres- 
qondence between Esperanto clubs in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Seattle and Los Angeles resulted 
in the formation of a propaganda body 
styling itself The American Esperanto 
Association, with headquarters in Bos- 
ton. This society, under the energetic 
management of John Fogg Twombly, 
the secretary, received and disposed of 
thousands of inquiries about the new 
language, and at the close of 1906 had 
gained a sufficient number of adherents 
to encourage the management in issuing 
a monthly publication, Zhe American 
Esperanto Journal, which it did through- 
out the year 1907. 

In April, 1906, Arthur Baker, a for- 
mer newspaper publisher, and at that 
time an itinerant lyceum lecturer in 
Texas, received a copy of an Esperanto 
text-book from the London Review of 
Reviews. In September of the same 
year, having obtained at odd moments 
some slight knowledge of the language, 
and not knowing of the existence of the 
work being done by other Americans, he 
began the publication, at Oklahoma City, 
of Amerika Esperantisto as a propaganda 
journal, purposing to remove the enter- 
prise to Chicago later, which was done 
in February, 1907. Since that time, 
other centers of Esperanto propaganda 
have sprung up, interest has increased 
in all quarters, and this magazine is 
now circulated in every state and pro- 
vince of North America. The work of 
the American Esperanto Association has 
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not been less successful, and many 
active societies have been formed in the 
United States. 

There is not room here to detail the 
whole situation in this country, but suffice 
it to say that enormous numbers of text- 
books have been sold and probably not 
less than 50,000 people have a fair know- 
ledge of the language. That this num- 
ber will be doubled in the present year 


there is every reason to believe. 

There is a tacit understanding that 
the International Congress will be held 
in this country in 1909, and with the 
responsibility of preparing for this in 
view, the Association has abandoned 
the publication of its journal, to be con- 
tinued by a private firm, and will proceed 
to effect a permanent organization and 
prepare to meet the increasing demands, 


SYNOPSIS OF ESPERANTO SECTION 


In the regular editions of Amerika Es- 
perantisto, the body of the contents is in 
Esperanto, but this being a propaganda 
issue, the matter has given place to Eng- 
lish. In the eight pages following are 
parts of two stories. By means ofa 
careful study of the grammar printed in 
the previous pages, and the vocabulary 
following, the reader may readily pick 
out the thread of the stories, which is as 
follows : 


LA FANFARONULO 
(THE BOASTER) 

A surveying party is on the way to 
survey a town site in an Indian reserva- 
tion. They are escorted by a company 
of militia, among whom is a rather boast- 
ful young man, named McDerny. He 
remarks to his comrades that he intends 
to kill the first ‘‘d—d Indian” he sees. 
The captain of the company thinks that 
the young man is idly boasting, but warns 
him that such an act would be extremely 
foolish and fraught with unpleasant con- 
sequences. His comrades openly ridicule 
McDerny, and tell him he would run 
from a squaw. As the company is march- 
ing along the bank of the Platte River, 
they suddenly come upon two Indian 
women, fishing. McDerny instantly 
raises his rifle, and in spite of a sharp 
command from the captain not to fire, he 
does so, and one of the women falls dead 
into the stream and floats away. 


Just as the party has gone into camp 
that evening at dusk, and before sen- 
tinels are posted, they are surrounded 
by five hundred Indians armed with rifles. 

(To be Continued) 


LA BIRDO EN LA NEGO 
(THE BIRD IN THE SNOW) 


A translation from the Spanish of 
Valdes: John, amotherless blind boy 
of none too prosperous parentage, is a 
talented musician and his affliction con- 
tributes to the attainment of a high de- 
gree of skill. Formerly, he had an elder 
brother whom he greatly loved, but who 
has gone to the West Indies in search 
of adventure and fortune. In his day- 
dreams John pictures the return of his 
brother, who has not been heard from, 
as a millionaire. 

The father dies, and John is given a 
position as organist in a church, which he 
loses after a time because of a change in 
the administration. He busies himself 
with musical compositions for some time, 
until driven from his lodgings because of 
inability to pay. He drifts from place 
to place, selling or pawning the few 
articles of property that remain to him, 
and at last, reduced to the uttermost 
extreme of want and hunger, he resolves 
to sing on the streets of Madrid and 
solicit alms. 

(To be Continued) 
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LA FANFARONULO 


Laŭ vera rakonto de unu usona pioniro verkis CHARLEs E. BAKER 


Meze de tago en la aŭtuno de 1884, grupeto da spek- 
ulaciistoj kun termezuristoj kaj termezura helpantaro elvet- 
uris per ĉevalveturiloj el David City en Nebrasko, kaj 
movis okcidenten al la proksima Ĉakto-indiana rezervaĵo, 
por elmezuri urblokon proksime de ĝia centro kuŝanta ĉir- 
kaŭ kvindek mejlojn malproksime. Tiun rezervaĵon la 
indianoj estis antaŭ nelonge vendintaj al la Unuigitaj Ŝta- 
toj, sed ili estis ankoraŭ ne foririntaj de ĝi. Ili estis pac- 
emaj al la blankuloj, sed la spekulaciistoj suspektis ĉiujn 
indianojn kaj nevolis ilin fidi; sekve, roto el la Nebraska 
ŝtata militistaro, kiun komandis Kapitano J. W. Fonson 
(elparolu Fan-s'n) akompanis la grupon por ĝin protekti. 

Linio fervoja estis nove elmezurita tra la rezervaĵo sude 
de la Plat-rivero, sed ĝi estis ankoraŭ konstruota; kaj 
estis la intenco de la spekulaciistoj elmezuri la urblokon 
apud la linio kaj, kiam la fervojo konstruiĝos, esti ĉela loko 
prete por vendi lotaĵojn al la unuaj venontoj. 

En la komenco de la marŝo Henriko McDerny (e/par- 
olu M'k Derni) juna militisto, anoncis ke li intencas mor- 
tigi “la unuan malbenindan indianon” kiun li vidos. Ĉar 
tio estis laŭ lia bone konata kutimo de fanfaronado, kom- 
preneble neniu lin kredis. Tiuj kiuj ja atentis tion,kion li 
diris, mokis lin kaj diris ke li forkurus pro indianino. Li 
respondis ke ili pli bone lernos pri tio 

Kapitano Fonson diris al McDerny, “Junulo mia, vi 
devas tute ne fari tian faron. Nia celo ne estas ekbatali, 
sed simple protekti ĉi tiujn virojn tiom kiom ni povos en 
okazo de atako de la indianoj. Mi supozas ke vi nur ŝercas, 
sed se vi ja intencas tion, memoradu ke mi estas antaŭe 
avertinta vin.” 
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LA FANFARONULO 


Oni forigis tiun temon. Neniu indiano vidiĝis tiun post- 
tagmezon, kaj vespere la tuta grupo haltis, starigis la ten- 
daron en la alta herbo kaj ripozis tie ĝis la morgaŭa tagiĝo. 
En la nokto oni neofte veketis pro la blekado de latroj*, sed 
nenia alia interrompo'okazis. 

Nelonge post la mezo de la dua tago de la marĝo, la 
grupo alvenis vidproksime de la Plat-rivero. Plimulto de 
la viroj antaŭe vojaĝis sur la veturiloj, sed tiu ŝanĝo de la 
pejzaĝo vekis ilian atenton kaj granda nombro enhavanta 
McDerny desaltis por marŝi. 

La Plat-rivero trafluas la vastan herbejon inter kruteg- 
aĵoj havantaj altecon de kvin ĝis sep metroj eltranĉinte por 
si dum estintaj teraĝoj profundan kuŝujon pli larĝan ol ĝi 
povas ordinare plenigi; sekve estas ebena, sabla spaco de 
okona mejlo laŭlarĝe, kuŝanta laŭlonge malsupre de la kru- 
tegaĵoj ĉiuflanke de la rivero, Tiujn spacojn kovras arboj: 
ulmoj, betuloj, moniliferoj, kaj ceteraj, kiuj ankaŭ staras 
supre sur la krutegaĵoj ĝis ĉirkaŭ dudek metroj de la rando 
post kie la tero ne sufiĉe malsekiĝas de la rivera akvo por 
kreskigi lignajn kreskaĵojn. La riveretoj simile laŭlonge 
havas arbaretojn, sed aliloke la herbejo sin kovras per her- 
bego tiel alta kiel la ŝultroj de viro. 

Ĉe tiu speciala loko la rivero havas unu kilometron da 
larĝo kaj sudflanke de ĝi la spaco inter la akvo kaj la krut- 
egaĵo estas nur malgranda. 

Subite oni ekvidis du indianinojn sidantaj, fiŝkaptantaj 
sur ŝtipo kies unu fino kuŝis sur la krutegaĵo kaj la alia sub 
la akvo. Instante la pafilo de McDerny leviĝis kontraŭ 
lian ŝultron. ‘‘Mallevu tiun pafilon, McDerny!” la kapit- 
ano ekkriegis, sed tute vane; li pafis kaj unu el la virinoj 
defalis malviva en la akvon kaj forflosiĝis laŭla fluo. La 
alia desaltis de la ŝtipo kaj alkuris supren ĝis post la krut- 
egaĵo, kaj la blankuloj ne poste vidis ŝin. 


“Malgranda ano de la gento lupa; amerike, coyote—“kajot"'. 
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“Jen!” diris McDerny. ‘‘Mi estas mortiginta unu. 
Kiu nun diros ke mi ne agas laŭ mia vorto ? 

La kapitano rigardis lin momente kaj tiam kviete diris 
al li, ‘‘Juna viro, vi bedaŭros tion—vi eltrovos ĝin la plej 
kostema afero kiun vi iam faris,” 

“Nu, mi pensas ke ne. Ili ne kuraĝos kontraŭi nin—ili 
tro timas antaŭ tiuj ĉi grandaj pafiloj.”” 

Tiamaniere McDerny, kiu estis kore timulo, pensis fondi 
reputacion de braveco. Estas ankaŭ tre kredeble ke li de- 
ziris harstarigan historion en kiu li povus ludi rolon de 
heroo por rakonti kiam li reiros hejmen. McDerny estis 
nesaĝulo. Malkresku lia gento. 

Oni ne vidis aliajn indianojn. Je la tria la vojaĝantaro 
alvenis ĉe ronda altetaĵo havanta sepdek metrojn da larĝo 
kaj du metrojn da alto, kaj tie haltis, decidinte ke tiu estas 
tro taŭga ripozloko por forlasi ĝin tiel malfrue en la tago. 
Krome la ĉevaloj estis lacaj. Oni metis la veturilojn 
en rondon ĉirkaŭ la centro de la altetaĵo, kaj starigis la ten- 
dojn en alian rondon ĉirkaŭ la veturilaro, sur la rondo de 
la altetaĵo. 

La soldatoj starigis la pafilojn en la centro, kaj tiam 
komencis ludi kartojn, ŝerci, rakonti historiojn, kaj amuzi 
sin laŭ diversaj manieroj. La suno jam subiris kaj la ves- 
pera krepusko mallumiĝis; en la diversaj manĝotendoj la 
vespera manĝo estis en preparado ; la militoficiroj, la spek- 
ulaciistoj, la termezuristoj, ilia helpantaro, kaj kelke da 
soldatoj, unu el kiuj estis McDerny, sin trovis en unu ten- 
dego, kiam ekstere stranga voĉo elvokegis, ““He!” Eks- 
teren rigardfinte oni vidis rondon el indianoj tute ĉirkaŭanta 
la altetaĵon kun brilantaj pafiloj levitaj. 

Tio estis al la blankuloj plena surprizo, kaj la indianoj 
elektis precize la oportunan tempon por ĝi, ĉar jam estis 
sufiĉe da mallumo por kaŝi ilian alvenon, kaj la noktogard- 
istoj estis ankoraŭ ne okupintaj siajn lokojn. 
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Novelo de Palacio Valdes. El la hispana lingvo tradukis 


Orro Haux Mayer 

Li estis blinda de sia naskigo. Oni estis instruinta lin 
pri la solo, kion la blinduloj kutimas lerni, la muziko, kaj 
li estis lertega pri tiu ĉi arto. Lia patrino mortis malmul- 
tajn jarojn post kiam $i donis la vivon al li; lia patro, ĉefo 
de regimenta orkestro, antaŭ nur unu jaro. Li havis fraton 
en Ameriko, kiu ne sendis sciigojn pri si; tamen li aŭdis 
alipere, ke li estas edzigita, havas du tre belajn infanojn kaj 
posedas bonan'oficon. La patro, dum li vivadis, plena de 
indigno pro la nedankemeco de la filo, ne volis permesi, ke 
oni elparolu lian nomon, sed la blindulo konservis por li 
multan sindonemecon ; li ne povis ne memori, ke tiu frato, 
pli maljuna ol li, estis lia apoganto dum la infaneco, la de- 
fendanto de lia malforteco kontraŭ la atakoj de la ceteraj 
knaboj, kaj ke li ĉiam parolis al li afable. La voĉo de San- 
tiago, kiam li eniradis matene en lian ĉambron kaj diris : 
“Ho he, Joĉjo, leviĝu do, ne dormu tiom longe!” sonis en 
la oreloj de l' blindulo pli agrabla kaj harmonia ol la klavoj 
de l' fortepiano kaj la kordoj de l' violono. Kiel koro tiu 
bona ŝanĝiĝis en malbonan ? Johano ne povis konvinkiĝi 
pri tio kaj serĉis por li milionon da senkulpigoj; foje li at- 
ribuis la kulpon al la poŝtoj; alifoje li imagis al si, ke lia 
frato ne volas skribi, ĝis li povos sendi multon da mono; 
ankoraŭ li pensis, ke li donos al ili surprizon dum iu estonta 
tago, prezentante sin kiel milionulo en la modesta duonalta 
etaĝo, kie ili loĝadis ; sed neniun el tiuj ĉi ideoj li kuraĝis 
sciigi al sia patro; nur kiam tiu ĉi, koleriĝinte, ĵetis ian 
maldolĉan riproĉon kontraŭ la forestantan filon, li kuraĝis 
diri al li: ““Mi petas, patro, ne malesperu ; Santiago estas 
bona; la koro dirasal mi, ke li skribos unu baldaŭan tagon.” 
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La patro mortis, ne vidinte leteron de sia pli maljuna 
filo, inter unu pastro, kiu lin admonis, kaj la malfeliĉa blin- 
dulo, kiu konvulsie premis lian manon, kvazaŭ li devus re- 
teni lin perforte en tiu ĉi mondo. Kiam oni volis forporti 
la kadavron el la domo, li trapasis barakton frenezan, ter- 
uran, kun la helpantoj de l' procesia zorgisto. Fine li restis 
sola, sed kia soleco estis la lia! Nek patro, nek patrino, 
nek parencoj, nek amikoj; mankis al li eĉ la suno, la amiko 
de ĉiuj kreaĵoj. Li pasigis du tagojn, metita en sian ĉam- 
bron, trakuradante ĝin de unu angulo al la alia kiel enkaĝa 
lupo, ne gustumante nutraĵon. La servantino, helpate de 
kompatema najbarino, prosperis fine malhelpi tiun memmor- 
tigon ; li ree komencis manĝi kaj ekpasigis nun la vivon 
preĝante kaj ludante la fortepianon. 

La patro iom antaŭ sia morto atingis, ke oni donis al li 
oficon de orgenisto en unu Madrida preĝejo, pagitan per 
dek-kvar realoj(==1.05 spesmiloj) po tago; kompreneble ĝi 
ne estis sufiĉa por subteni apartan mastraĵon, kiel ajn mod- 
estan; tial post la unuaj du semajnoj nia blindulo vendis 
por kelkaj spesdekoj, certe tre malmultaj, la malluksan meb- 
laron de sia loĝejo, maldungis la servantinon, kaj iris kiel 
kliento al familia gastejo, pagante ok realojn (=6o spes- 
dekoj); la ses ceteraj (==45 spesdekoj) sufiĉis al li, por 
zorgi la aliajn bezonojn. En la daŭro de kelkaj monatoj la 
blindulo vivis, ne irante al la strato, krom por plenumi sian 
devon; dela domo preĝejon, kaj de la preĝejo domen. La 
malĝojeco lin superadis kaj premegis tiamaniere, ke li ap- 
enaŭ malfermis la lipojn; li pasigis la horojn, verkante 
grandan rekviemon, kiun li esperetis oni ludos, dank” al la 
kompatemeco de I’ pastro, por soleni la animon de lia mor- 
tinta patro; kaj kvankam oni ne povis diri, ke li havas la 
kvin sentojn metitaj en sian laboron, ĉar mankis al li unu, 
tamen ni diros, ke li fordonis sin al ĝi kun korpo kaj animo. 


La ŝanĝo en la ministraro lin surprizis, kiam li ankoraŭ 
s 
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ne finis ĝin; mi ne scias, ĉu eniris la radikaluloj aŭ la kon- 
servativuloj aŭ la konstituciuloj; sed eniris kelke da nov- 
uloj. Johano ĝin eksciis nur malfrue kaj sub malutilo. La 
nova kabineto decidis post kelkaj tagoj, ke Johano estas 
orgenisto danĝera al la publika ordo, kaj ke, del’ alto de la 
ĥorejo, dum la vesperaj diservoj kaj solenaj mesoj, soneg- 
ante kaj bruante per ĉiuj registroj de |’ orgeno, li faradas al 
ĝi vere skandalan kontraŭecon. Ĉar la eniranta ministraro 
ne estis inklina, laŭ tio, kion ĝi certigis en la parlamento 
per la buŝo de unu plej aŭtoritata membro sia, “toleri trud- 
emecojn de ĉiu ajn,” ĝi tuj kaj kun bonefika energio eksigis 
Johanon, serĉante por li posteulon, kiu en siaj muzikaj man- 
ipuladoj prezentos pli da garantioj aŭ estos pli sindona al 
la regnaj institucioj. Kiam oni sciigis-al li la eksigon, nia 
blindulo sentis nenian emocion, krom surprizo; interne li 
preskaŭ ekĝojis, ĉar oni lasis al li pli da neokupataj horoj, 
por ke li povu fini sian meson. Nur tiam li ekkomprenis 
sian situacion, kiam en la fino de l' monato la mastrino ap- 
eris en la ĉambro, por postuli monon deli; li havis neniom, 
ĉar li jam ne enspezis en la preĝejo; estis necese, ke li gar- 
antidonis la poŝhorloĝon de sia patro, por pagi la loĝadon. 
Poste li restis ree tiel same trankvila kaj daŭrigis sian lab- 
oron, ne zorgante pri la estonteco. Sed denove venis la 
mastrino, kaj denove li sin vidis devigata fordoni garantie 
objekton el la tre malsufiĉa heredaĵo de l' patro; estis dia- 
manta ringo. Fine li havis jam nenion garantie donotan. 
Tiam, konsiderante lian malfortecon, ili konservis lin de 
ĝentileco ankoraŭ dum kelkaj tre malmultaj tagoj plu, kaj 
poste ili metis lin sur la straton, fanfaronante multe, ke ili 
lasas liberaj al li la kofron kaj la vestaĵon, kvankam per 
tiuj objektoj ili povus pagi sin por la malmultaj spescentoj, 
kiujn li ankoraŭ ŝuldas al ili. 

Li serĉis novan loĝejon, sed li ne povis lui fortepianon, 
kio igis lin malĝojega ; li jam ne povis fini sian meson. An- 
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koraŭ li iris dum kelka tempo al la domo de amika magaz- 
enisto, kaj kelkafoje ludis fortepiane; tamen li baldaŭ ob- 
servis, ke oni lin akceptas ĉiun fojon kun malpli da afab- 
leco, kaj li ĉesis iri tien. 

Post malmulta tempo oni ĵetis lin el la nova domo, sed 
tiun ĉi fojon konservante la kofron kiel garantiaĵon. Tiam 
komencis por la blindulo periodo tiel malfeliĉa kaj turmen- 
tiga, ke malmultaj faros al si plenan ideon pri la dol- 
oroj, ja pli bone, pri la martiraĵoj, kiujn la sorto aljuĝis al 
li. Sen amikoj, sen vestaĵo, sen mono, certe oni statas tre 
malbone sur la tero; sed se kun tio kuniĝas, ke oni ne 
povas vidi la sunlumon, kaj troviĝas pro tio ĉi nepre sen- 
belpa, tiam la limoj de doloro kaj mizero estas apenaŭ dis- 
tingeblaj. De loĝejo al loĝejo, forpelate de ĉiuj baldaŭ post 
la eniro, metante sin en liton, por ke oni lavu al li la solan 
ĉemizon, kiun li havis, kun dis$irita ŝuaĵo, kun franĝita 
malsupre pantalono, nerazite, kun netranĉita hararo, tiel 
Johano vagadis tra Madrido, mi ne scias kiom da tempo. 
Per unu el la mastroj, kiujn li havis, homo pli kompatema 
ol la aliaj, li kandidatis oficon de fortepianisto en kafejo. 
Fine oni ĝin cedis al li, sed nur por maldungi lin post mal- 
multaj tagoj; la muziko de Johano ne plaĉis al la klientoj 
de I’ “Kafejo de la Hordeero;” li ne ludis kvadrilojn nek 
popolajn kantojn nek ian ciganaĵon nek eĉ polkojn; li pas- 
igis la noktojn, interpretante sonatojn de Beethoven kaj 
koncertaĵojn de Chopin; la aŭskultantoj malesperetis, ĉar 
ili ne povis bati la takton per la kuleretoj. 

Ree la malfeliĉulo ekvagadis tra la plej malpuregaj lokoj 
de la ĉefurbo. Iu Kompatemulo, aŭdinte per okazo pri lia 
“situacio, helpis lin malrekte, ĉar Johano tremegis je la ideo, 
ke li petu almozojn. Li manĝadis en iu drinkejo de la 
malaltaj kvartaloj tion, kion li nepre bezonis, por ne morti 
de malsato, kaj li dormadis por kelkaj spesdekoj inter al- 
mozuloj kaj krimetuloj en mansardo destinita por tio ĉi. 
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Iuokaze oni ŝtelis al li la pantalonon, dum li dormis, kaj 
lasis al li alian el dreliko flikitan. Estis en la Novembra 
monato. 

La malfeliĉa Johano, kiu ĉiam estis konservinta en la 
menso la ĥimeron pri la alveno de sia frato, komencis nun 
ĝin nutri fervore, sub la premego de la mizero. Li skrib- 
igis Havanon, ne metante adreson sur la leteron, ĉar li ne 
sciis ĝin; li provis informiĝi, ĉu oni lin vidis, kvankam sen 
rezultato; kaj ĉiutage li pasigis kelkajn horojn, preĝante 
Dion surgenue, ke li alportu lin, por al li helpi. La solaj 
feliĉaj momentoj de la multe turmentita estis tiuj, kiujn li 
pasigis preĝante en angulo de iu izola preĝejo. Li kaŝis 
sin post kolono, enspirante la odorojn akrajn de l' vakso 
kaj la malsekecon. Li aŭskultis la kraketadon de l' kand- 
eloj kaj la religian murmuradon de la malmultaj kredantoj, 
kiuj dissidis tra la navoj del’ templo. Lia senkulpa animo 
forlasis ĉi tiun mondon, kiu lin traktis tiel kruele, kaj flugis 
por fordoni sin al Dio kaj Lia Sankta Patrino. Li havis 
de l' infaneco la respektegon antaŭ la Virgulino profunde 
igitan en la koro; ĉar li apenaŭ konis sian patrinon, 
li serĉis instinkte en tiu de Dio la karesan kaj amplenan 
protektadon, kiun nur la virino povas doni al la infano; 
li estis komponinta por ŝia laŭdo kelkajn himnojn kaj preĝ- 
aĵojn, kaj li neniam endormiĝis, ne kisinte piege la de l' 
Virgulino skapularon, kiun li portis sur la kolo. 

Tamen venis unu tago, kiam la ĉielo kaj la tero lin for- 
lasis. Forpelite de ĉie, ne havante pecon da pano levotan 
al la buŝo, nek vestaĵon por irmi sin kontraŭ la malvarm- 
eco, la mizerulo komprenis kun teruro, ke alproksimiĝas la 
momento por peti almozon. En la fundo de lia animo kom- 
enciĝis batalo plena de malespero; la doloro kaj la honto 
refuzegis paŝo post paŝo la lokon al la mizero; la mallumo, 
kiu ĉirkaŭis lin, faris tiun ĉi batalon ankoraŭ pli turmenta. 


Fine, kiel oni ja povis antaŭvidi, venkis la malsato. 
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Four World Congresses of Esperantists 


THE FIRST CONGRESS 


The first World Congress of Esperan- 
tists was held at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
France, in August, 1905. The decision 
here reached was that the way to have an 
international language is to work for it, 
advocate it, print books and magazines 
in it and get people to read and use the 
language. This plan seemed much more 
likely to accomplish results than the 
ponderous sessions of “‘learned’’ bodies 
theoretically discussing and disagreeing 
about it, and so the famous ““Boulogne 
Declaration,” a translation of which ap- 
pears upon the following page, was 
adopted. 

In this convention, many prominent 
Esperantists met one another for the first 
time. Many had never before heard the 
language spoken, but the congress re- 
moved the last lingering doubts as to 
practicability of the thing, for represen- 
tatives of over twenty different nations 
were able to converse with and under- 
stand each other. All went home to 
spread the news of the complete vindica- 
tion of Esperanto under the most exact- 
ing practical tests, and entered the pro- 
paganda labor with renewed vigor and 
confidence. 


THE SECOND 

The second Esperanto congress was 
held'at Geneva, a city famous for its 
international conventions, in August, 
1906. Tremendous enthusiasm was de- 
veloped, and hundreds of Esperantists 
from all parts of the world were in atten- 
dance, Speeches and discussions in 
Esperanto were held during the days, 
and the nights were given over to Espe- 
ranto lectures, Esperanto theatricals 
(with an Esperanto sermon on Sunday), 
etc. Tributary to the main convention, 
but directly in line with the fundamental 
purpose of an international language, 
were auxiliary conventions of Esperanto 
Free Masons, Esperanto Lawyers, Es- 
peranto Christians, Esperanto Free- 
thinkers, etc.; so that instead of being 
one international convention, it was 
several international conventions using 
the language, Esperanto. 


THE THIRD CONGRESS 


In August, 1907, the Third Congress 
of Esperantists met in Cambridge, Eng- 
land. The last vestige of doubt in the 
minds of unprejudiced people had dis- 
appeared. The hospitality of the famous 
university city was unbounded, The 
Mayor and his wife, with many minor 
city oflicers, learned the language in 
which to welcome their guests. Dr. 
Zamenhof, a modest little man, was met 
at the station with a company of dragoons 
and a brass band and escorted to the 
official auditorium with military honors 
along streets lined with cheering thous- 
ands. The largest theater of the city 
was inadequate for the crowd of visitors. 
There were Esperanto orators from every 
land. A play enacted by representatives 
of eleven nations was presented. There 
were temperance congresses and wine 
suppers; balls and religious services ; 
agnostic and Christian conventions; 
socialist and woman’s rights congresses 
A Latin Professor eighty-five years old, 
employed in that cold-storage institute 
of conservatism, Cambridge University, 
gave a lecture in Esperanto! The uni- 
versity itself opened its main hall, for 
the first time in twenty years, to the pro- 
faning presence of the unanointed. The 
victory of Esperanto was complete, ab- 
solute and undoubted, even by the Zon- 
don Standard. Esperanto had won; it 
was, and is, a living world language! 


AND THE FOURTH 


In August of the present year the 
Fourth Esperanto Congress will be held 
in Dresden, Germany. The occasion 
will be one which no cosmopolitan should 
miss, if he can by any means attend. It 
is not at all wonderful to see representa- 
tives of thirty or forty nations together— 
this can be seen at almost any first-class 
circus. But to see them conversing, a// 
freely with a//, holding conventions from 
which the traditional interpreter is ban- 
ished, is wonderful indeed. 


Renkontu min en Dresden=Meet me in 
Dresden ! 








The Boulogne Declaration of Esperantists 


The Official Manifesto and Agreement Made by the World 
Congress of Esperantists in Boulogne, France, August, 1905 


Because many have a very incorrect 
idea concerning the essence of Esperan- 
tism, therefore we, the undersigned rep- 
resentatives of Esperantism in different 
lands of the world, convened at the Inter- 
national Esperanto Congress in Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, have found it necessary, 
according to the proposal of the author 
of the Esperanto language, to give the 
following explanation : 

1. Esperantism is an attempt to dis- 
seminate in the whole world a language 
neutrally human, which, not intruding 
itself into the internal life of the peoples, 
and aiming not at all to crowd out the 
existing national languages, would give 
to the people of different nations the abil- 
ity mutually to understand each other, 
which can serve as a peace-making lan- 
guage in public institutions of countries 
where different nations fight among them- 
selves about language; and in which 
can be published those works which have 
an equal interest for all peoples. Any 
other idea or hope which this or that Es- 
perantist connects with Esperantism, is 
his purely private affair, for which Espe- 
rantism is not responsible. 


2. Because in the present time no 
one who investigates doubts this—that 
an international language can be only an 
artificial language, and because, of all 
the many attempts made in the last two 
centuries, all present only theoretical 
project: and a language actually fin- 
ished, tried in every way, perfectly vital 
and in all respects worthy is shown in 
one sole language Esperanto ; therefore 
the friends. of the idea of an international 
language being conscious that theoretical 
disputation will lead to nothing, and that 
the aim can be attained only by practical 
labor, have all gathered about the Esper- 
anto language and are working for its 
dissemination and the enrichment of its 
literature. 

3. As the author of the Esperanto lan- 
guage refused once for all, in the begin- 





ning, all personal rights and privileges 
relating to this language, therefore Es- 
peranto is ‘‘nobody’s property,” neither 
in material or moral relation. The mat- 
erial master of this language is the whole 
world, and every one so desiring can 
publish in or concerning this language 
all works which he desires, and use the 
language for all possible purposes. As 
spiritual masters of this language will be 
always regarded those persons who of 
the entire Esperanto world shall be con- 
fessed as the best and most talented 
writers of the language. 


4. Esperanto has no personal law- 
giver and depends on no single person. 
All opinions and works of the creator of 
Esperanto have, like the opinions of any 
other Esperantist, a character absolutely 
private and are mandatory for nobody. 
The: sole once-for-always foundation of 
the Esperanto language, obligatory to all 
Esperantists, is the little work, Zunda- 
mento de Esperanto, which nobody has 
the right to change. If any one shall 
diverge from the rules and models given 
in the said work, he can never justify 
himself by the words, “thus wishes or 
advises the author of Esperanto.” Every 
idea which can not be expressed by that 
material which is found in the /unda- 
mento de Esperanto, every Esperantist has 
the right to express in the manner which 
he finds most correct, the same as is 
done in any other language. But for 
complete uniformity of the language it is 
recommended to all Esperantists to im- 
itate as much as possible the style which 
is found in the works of the creator of 
Esperanto, who has labored most for and 
in Esperanto and best knows its spirit. 


5. An Esperantist is any person who 
knows and uses the Esperanto language, 
being entirely equal, for whatever pur- 
pose he uses it. Membership in some 
active Esperanto society is recommended 
to every Esperantist, but is not oblig- 
atory. 








Why Some Persons are Opposing Esperanto 


BYERY INNOVATION is opposed. 

One part of this opposition mani- 
fests itself in indifference, and comes 
from a body of persons, always large, 
and always ignorant. That is to say, its 
members comprehend nothing of the sig- 
nificance of the small portion of human 
history which has been preserved, and 
meet each suggestion for improving con- 
ditions today just as their ancestors have 
met them for thousands of years—with 
the invulnerable argument: “It has al- 
ways been as it is today; and thus it will 
remain until the end of time.” These 
people do not actively oppose anything; 
they are the gaping spectators when real 
reactionists burn and crucify the benefac- 
tors of humanity; the tide of revolution 
may even carry them to battle for their 
own intere: or an opposing current 
may array them in arms to kill their own 
families, but they accept all such events 
as complete and self-explanatory, and sel- 
dom see the slender wires by which the 
great Magician joins cause and effect. 
Their name is M/04. Their membership 
includes not alone plowboys and milk- 
maids, but professors, bishops, ‘‘states- 
men’’ and kings. 

The other opposition party is active 
and aggressive. It profits by existing 
conditions, and is quite willing to sac- 
rifice the ultimate welfare of the race, 
and even its own future good, to avoid 
any change fraught with present incon- 
venience. Ignorant hand-weavers smash- 
ing power looms, foolish farm-hands 
wrecking self-binders, cultured profes- 
sors of Greek, Latin, French and Ger- 
man opposing with might and main the 
simple language Esperanto, a pope ex- 
communicating and cursing the publish- 
ers of a scientific magazine—all these 
belong to the class which seeks to hold 
back human progress for its own tempo- 
rary benefit. There is no questioning 
their sincerity, for no sincerity quite 
equals that of self-interest. They are not 
like the mob, which cannot see the les- 
sons of history, but are tenfold more 
blind, because they will not. Desperation 
lends them energy and ingenuity at the 





same time it takes away their sense and 
reasoning power, for always in such con- 
tests Progress wins, and the next gener- 
ation looks back with wondering: con- 
tempt and asks itself: “‘Can it be that 
our fathers were such fools ?”’ 

The arguments against an international 
language are many, and some are quite 
ingenious. Chief among them is the 
statement that language is a natural 
growth, and cannot be artificially tam- 
pered with, on pain of instant death— 
to the language. This statement belongs 
to centuries past. Today we save human 
life by grafting on an injured person the 
skin of an animal; we remove part of 
the human skull and replace it witha 
silver substitute. Half of all civilized 
people have teeth which not only have 
been improved artificially, but frequently 
the entire set of teeth has originated in 
a factory three thousand miles distant 
from the residence of the wearer. These 
children of simple life, who scream so 
pathetically against touching the same 
of a vital organ, lest the same suffer, are 
quite ready to have the Ziving organ itself 
treated by a competent surgeon in time 
of need! They are lineal descendants 
ofthe bigoted asezoj who opposed the 
use of chloroform because “God had 
made pain, and to destroy pain was to 
affront God'' 1! Centuries of progress 
and improvement among domestic beasts, 
fruits, flowers and birds have proven 
conclusively that natural forces may be 
skillfully directed by man, to his own 
great profit. To say that this law, oper- 
ative in every other field, becomes a dead 
letter the moment we enter the field of 
language, is the climax of absurdity. 
Beyond this, pedantic nonsense cannot 
reach. However many fool statements 
the “professors” may make in addition 
to this, they cannot hope to put as much 
folly in so few words, for language itself 
is the invention of man. If man can im- 
prove the horse, cow, dog, sheep, rose, 
orange, which he did zof create, he cer- 
tainly can improve language, which he 
did create. 

Another objection is the statement that 
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persons who speak Esperanto will fall 
into dialects, and that very soon the 
Esperantist from Nebraska will no more 
be able to understand the Esperanto 
spoken in London than he can now un- 
derstand the English spoken there. Here 
again the opposition harks back to by- 
gone centuries. Those people who hide 
themselves among their native hills and 
speak a neighborhood slang, having 
many words intelligible only to members 
of their own family, many more not un- 
derstood outside their home neighbor- 
hood, and still others indigenous to 
their section or state—these people will 
not learn Esperanto; but if they do, 
Esperanto will lift them above the sur- 
roundings which make dialects, and con- 
vert them into cosmopolitans. Esperanto 
is not meant for the ignoramus, except to 
the purpose that, having learned it, he 
shall no longer be an ignoramus. 

It is also urged that French Esperan- 
tists will not be able to understand the 
German, that neitherof them can compre- 
hend the Russian, etc. As is the case 
with the others, this statement is lacking 
in truth. The sounds of Esperanto are 
so simple, the pronunciation so regular, 
that two persons of no very bigh degree 
of education, and of totally different 
nationalities, may learn the language 
from text-books alone, and yet converse 
with very little trouble; and certainly 
will in this manner fare much better than 
the American who, having learned French 
with the best teachers in the country, 
attempts to make himself understood in 
Paris. 

Another argument is that the English 
language will, in the course of events, 
itself become sufficiently international 
for all purposes. Since this is a matter 


of opinion, with very much to be saia on 
both sides, involving volumes of citation 
and discussion, we dismiss it with the 
observation that no sane person expects 
to see such a thing in his own life-time, 
and that Esperanto has a present and 
undoubted field of usefuiness which Eng- 
lish cannot invade. 

Another corps of sinceré opponents of 
Esperanto are the inventors of rival sys- 
tems, Esperanto is by no means the only 
modern attempt in the direction of an 
auxiliary language. But as the followers 
of other systems, all combined, do not 
number more than one per cent of the 
total number of Esperantists, it seems 
that the best fitted has survived, and 
that Esperanto has been the survivor. 
It may be remarked, in passing, that the 
best of the rival systems is that which 
most resembles Esperanto, and that its 
principal virtues are borrowed directly 
from it. 

The final note of opposition comes 
from those who do not believe that an 
international means of communication is 
desirable, Here again the question is one 
of which opinions may honestly differ. 
To this class of persons we reply that 
there are others who think that poetry is 
useless, grand opera worse than useless, 
that books area waste of time and electric 
lights a needless expense. With this 
class we have no time to quarrel, as it 
constantly decimates its own ranks by 
blowing out the gas. 

An international auxiliary language is 
a hecessity in human progress. Esper- 
anto meets the essential conditions, and 
therefore its opponents would be as well 
oceupied throwing themselves in front of 
a moving train or praying to the planet 
Mars to stop circling about the sun, 








THE PURPOSE OF ESPERANTO 


There exists a wide-spread misconception that Esperanto is an attempt to create 
a universal language—that is, to su$p/ant all other languages. Directly the contrary 


is true. 
“ 


The following is from the international convention at Boulogne, 1905: 
a language neutrally human, which, not obtruding itself into 


the internal life of the peoples, and not in the least purposing to crowd 
out existing national languages, would enable the people of different nations 


to understand eachother, . . ... 


+ and in which could be published 


those works which have an equal interest for all peoples." 


=——————eeT=—————  —»———, 





INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS OF MEASURE AND VALUE 


Esperantists have created a standard imal metric system, the unit of weight 
of value with a gold basis. The unit is being the gramo, of volume the Zi/ro, 
a speso, and the denominations most and of linear measure the metro. All 
used in calculating values are the sfes- computations are in multiples or frac- 
deko (Sd.), value half a cent, andthe tions by tens, hundreds, thousands, 
spesmilo (Sm.), value 48.75 cents. of these units. The scale on this page 

All weights and measures are com- shows centimeters, or metrocentonoj, the 
puted by the already international dec- hundredth parts of the metro or meter. 
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International Correspondence in Esperanto is useful'not alone to scientists, 
but to curio-collectors and “faddists” of every whim. The above illustration 
(reproduced by courtesy of Sro. Robert M. Sangster, president of the Toronto 
Esperanto Society), shows a post card which has journeyed successively to France, 
Switzerland, Malta, Spain, Peru, Chile, and back to Toronto. Literally millions 
of post cards and letters are exchanged for pastime, improvement, or profit. 























ESPERANTO-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


In using the following vocabulary, a working knowledge of the grammatical 
suffixes and word-elements is very helpful. With these well assimilated, one can 
form for himself a great variety of words from each root. Thus, from LERN' 
we have: Lernejo, schoo/; lernigi, Zo teach; lernigisto, an instructor; lernanto, 
a pupil; lernigistino, an instructri lernejestro, a school principal; lernema, api 
or quick to learn; mallernemulo, a dullard, dunce; and many more, From the 
root SAF’ we have ŝafo, a sheep; ŝafisto, shepherd; ŝafino, eme; ŝafido, a lamo; 
ŝafidino, a ewe lamo ; ŝafaro, flock ; ŝafaĵo, mutton; ŝafidaĵo, ‘‘/amd mutton.” The 
inherent lameness of English is well illustrated by comparison here. While it 
has veal to signify the flesh of a calf, it must resort to more or less awkward and 
ambiguous forms to designate the flesh of a lamb, pig, colt, fawn; and where 
Esperanto has the precise term kokidaĵo, English has the meaningless platitude, 
spring chicken? 
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Classified Advertising 
NI enpresas en tiu 


WE. will print in 

this department ĉi fako anoncetojn 
little advertisements of | pri ia inda afero. petojn 
any reputable business, | pri korespondado. ktp. 
requests for correspon-[Pli multaj ol 25.000 
dence, etc. More than] homoj legos tiun ĉi pa- 

000 people will read|ĝon: Se vi havas ion 
this page. If you have|kion vi deziras aŭ vendi 


something to sell or|aŭ doni interŝanĝe, an- 


trade, tell them about|oncu al ili pri ĝi. Po 
Rate per line, roc|z0 spesdekoj por ĉiu 

no discounts, and |linio. Nenia rabato. 
inimum charge 20c.| Minimuma sumo,40 Sd. 
Single line correspon-| Unu-linia adreso en la 
dence address, twice|fako de korespondado. 
for 20c. International |du monatojn por 40Sd. 
coupons or 1-c stamps. | Kuponojn aŭ markojn. 


Enfakigitaj Anoncetoj 


KORESPONDADO= Correspondence. 
KLARIGO: “signifas, ke oni deziras nur 
leterojn ; "nur poŝtkartojn ilustritajn. 





eFino. Jullien, Voiron, Isere, France. 

Sro, G. Allard, Hotelo Coomans, Hoofsteeg 12-22, 
Rotterdan, Holland, 

“Sro. Henri Coppin, 3 rue Francois-Cuvelle, 

vai, France. 

“Fino. Willmore, The Hydro, Caterham Vall 
Surrey, England. 

“Sro. J. Guillaume, Montouzin, Aube, France. 

“Sro. G. Jung, 14, rue de la Guerarde, Troyes, 
Aube, France. 

Sro. Th. Roniger, Le Locle, Switzerland. 

“Sro. L. Gallois, Assencieres, Aube, France. 

“Sro. William Raith, Strato Hans Kospitaj, 
Roskild, Denmark. 

“Sro. F. Sarzosa. Strato Elcano, 3, 
Spain. 

«Sro. P. Pascual, via Massague, 45. 
Barcelona, Spain. 

“Sino. Franciskino Igual, Calle Universidad, n° 54, 
Barcelona, Spain. 

“Sro. Gustave Tabresse, Maison Damoy, St. Denis, 
Seine, France. 

Sro. V. Jackontov, Pskov, Zavelicje, Russia. 

Doktoro Jenny, 41. Faubourg Saint Antoine, 
Chalon-sur-Marne, France. 

*Sro. Richard Humphrey, Milton, New Zealand. 

Sro. Gabriel de Callejon, Dalias, Almeira, Spain. 

“Fino. G. Hodgson, 66, Cholmley Street, Hull, 
England. 

€Sro. W. Whitworth, 72, Robert Street, Toronto, 
Canada. : 

“Sro. Bedrih Pollak, Vys Myto, Bohemia, Austria. 

“Sro. Jiudrich Cadik, Vy to, Bohemia Austria. 

«Fino: H. Bay, 6 bis, Rue de Reverdy, Chartres, 
Eureet Loir, France. 


“Sro. G. D. Thornton, sro East Avenue, Erie, Pa. 
“Sro Joseph J. Burita, 114 Crighton Ave., Elgin, Ill. 
John Springer, Box 545. Red Cloud, Neb., U. S. 
Edwin R Fleming, 502 Ann St., Columbia, Mo. 
R. W. Tillotson, 221 East Fifth Street, Erie, Pa. 
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“Keeping everlastingly at it brings success’” 
Are YOU keeping at it? 


HERE you have before you the 
first number of Volume Three. 
This journal has passed through 
some fierce struggles for existance, 
but always witha clear light shin- 
ing ahead. The publisher has 
made every sacrifice of personal 
comfortand pleasure to put 4merika 
Esperantisto “on its feet'' and now 
itis there. This by no means in- 
dicates that the days of hard work 
are over—there is more than ever 
of that right in front of us now —it 
merely signifies that the magazine 
is now paying its expenses, or 
nearly so. 

But you know there are no big 
magazine successes without ad- 
vertising sections—certainly not 
in the United States, and with- 
out at least one big magazine suc- 
cess in the Esperanto field—oh, 
well, no use talking about THAT, 
for we MUST have a big magazine. 

Up to this moment, we have not 
exploited the advertising possibil- 
ities of Amerika Esperantisto, for 
we feel that before accepting ad- 
vertising, a publication should be 
in a position to give full value 
and should not take the adver- 
tiser's money extended merely “to 
help the thing along,” as John 
Jones, of the Red Front Empori- 
um, advertises in the Valley 
News. Our space now GETS 
RESULTS. See second cover 
page for display rates and PROVE 
IT BY A TRIAL. 


“A drop of ink makes thousands think 
But are they thinking of YOU? 
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KOMUNISTA MANIFESTO 


Socialism is the great interna- 
tional political issue of the times. 
Most of it which is the cause of so 
much dread (or hope, according to 
the view and understanding) is 
based on what was known, sixty 
years ago, as Communism. Then, 
its advocates were treated as crim- 
inals. Today, their demands are 

the main issue in every legislative 

body of Europe, and the president 
of the United States officially pro- 
claims against them, while in pri- 
vate he has said that their leaders 
ought to be summarily shot. 

The Communist Manifesto is the 
basis of Modern Scientific Social- 
ism, written in 1847, by Kari Marx 
and Frederick Engels. Recently 
published in Esperanto and Eng- 
lish, parallel pages; 124 in all, and 
cloth binding. Translation by 
Arthur Baker. Postpaid, soc. 


AMERIKA ESPERANTISTO 


International Colony 


Esperantists should know about 
the new International Colony now 
being organized for South America 
by the Universal Co-operative 
Brotherhood. A large tract of 
land has been secured and a co- 
operative plan formulated where- 
by all members will be able to 
secure the full value of their labor. 


Good climate and soil, vast for- 
est and mineral resources. Mem- 
bers everywhere. Read Universal 
Co-operative Monthly, 50c a year. 
How to Abolish Poverty, 280. The 
Way Out of the Jungle, $1.00. Free 
to members. Address 


W. E. BRAYTON, 
Guerneville, California, U. S. A. 





GSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSES 
GOOD BOOKS 


FOR ESPERANTO STUDY 


American Esperanto Book 
Grammar clearly explained, the Z 
enhof Exercises, full Esperanto: 
vocabulary and 55-pp. English-Esp, 
Vocabulary. 327 pp. extra cloth. One 
copy, $1.00. Six or more, at 706. 


ears Subscription to 

a Esperantisto, 41. 50 

Ga -English Dictionary 
Same word-list as American Esper- 


anto Book, but fuller definitions, and 
examples of derivatives. Prepaid, 65¢ 


English-Esperanto Teton ety, 
The only one. 200 pp. Prepaid, 65c 


Esperanta Sintakso 
anto International Text-book 
of nto, Every student 
have it and study it. Prepai 


Fundamenta Krestomatio 
The standard literary style-book of 
Esperanto. 460 pages, beginning with 
exercises ; then stories, a short history 
of Esperanto, poems, translations from 
all sources. Prepaid, $1.10 


AMERIKA ESPERANTISTO, CHICAGO 



























GRANDA HOTELO 


S,GXO:OSMSAYNIS = 


Hoofsteeg, Rotterdamo (Holando) 
Elektra Lumigado. Centra Varmigado 
Tri Elektraj Levigiloj 


Prezoj: Lito kaj Matenmanĝo, 2, 2.25, 2.50, 
2.75 guldenoj. Mezomango, 2.50 guldenoj. 


Interŝanĝas poŝtkartojn kun alilandanoj 
Direktoro, G. Allard 


Rip Van Vinkl Sinio 
In a neat paper booklet at 25c postpaid. The 


first Esperanto book printed in this country. 
AMERIKA ESPERANTISTO CHICAGO 


No back numbers 
of this magazine, except Vol. 2, 6 issues, 
cloth bound, at $1.00. We will pay 50c fora 
copy of December, 1906. 


AMERIKA ESPERANTISTO, CHICAGO 





























INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY | 


Buy Your Esperanto Books at Half the 
Regular Net Price; Join Our Book Club 








THERE is hardly a single article ofcommerce in which the NUM- 
BER manufactured affects the COST' of manufacture more than 
in Books. For example, the FIRST copy of The American Esper- 
anto Book cost over $1,000, while the others cost 23 cents! So you 
see that if we sell 10,000 copies, the average cost would be about 33 
cents. We sell this book to the Wholesaler at 50 cents. The Re- 
tailer pays 70c. YOU pay a dollar, and as long as you support the 
the Competitive or the Trust System, you will continue to pay from 
TWO to TWENTY prices for everything you buy. You pay ONE 


price for MAKING a thing, and TWO MORE for SELLING IT! 


Don't think, as do some amateur politicians, that Trusts are the 
antithesis of Competition. Competition is a game of dog-eat-dog, 
and when Towser has duly put the canine kibosh on Fido=Trusts. 


Co-operation is Something Different ! 


According to our Co-operative Publishing plan, you simply agree in 
ADVANCE to buy one copy of each book we put out, and in return 
we are to let you have them at HALF THE NET PRICE. You'll 
want them all, forthey'll all be good. Read the rules and fill out 
the order blank for one, two, a dozen of each. Good for both of us. 


THE RULES 
Every subscriber will be required 


to purchase one copy of each book | Zericam Esperantist Company: 


issued ; but the total amount, at sub- 
scribers' net prices, need not exceed 
Three Dollars per year. As soon as 
a new book is ready for delivery, a 
notice shall be printed in Amerika 
Esperantisto. The subscriber must 
then remit to us OVE-HAZF the net 
price, plus postage, For example, if 
the net price of a book is 46 cents, the 
subscriber will pay only 23 cents and 
the postage. All sums less than 50c 
payable in stamps, Subscriptions 
may be cancelled at any time on two 
months’ notice. 





AMERIKA ESPERANTISTO 
1239 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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Please enter my name as a subscriber 
to your series of Esperanto books, at one- 
half net retail prices. I will want...... 
copies of each book issued, until cancella- 
tion of this order, 


(Signed) 


Name: 





Post Office: 








$1. 50 COMBINATION OFFER 


8 ALL STUDENTS OF ESPERANTO WHO READ ENGLISH 
: WILL FIND HELP IN THE AMERICAN ESPERANTO BOOK 








THERE is a difference between text-books. With some, you not only 
study the suŝject, but must study the 4004; that is, you must dig to 
find what the author was talking about. We could print a page of com- 
mendations, such, for example, as this (in a personal letter to a friend 
3,000 miles from Chicago) by R. H. Geoghegan, the first English-speaking 
Esperantist, and translator of the first text-book twenty years ago: 
“This book strikes me as being considerably above the average of such publications, and 
is remarkably free from typographical errors. For a first edition I consider it a marvel." 
This from Dr. Walter Howard Fox, President of the Chicago Esperanto 


Society: “The work throughout is a symbol of faithfulness, accuracy and devotion such as 
4 













only a man can create whose whole heart is in his subject, and who builds not alone for 
today, but for all time, 


OF MUCH GREATER WEIGHT 


are the impressions of those who had not 


| previously learned the language. | One of 





these, a university student whose daily life 
is a struggle with books, says briefly: “ “It 
is the best text-book I ever saw.’ 


A young woman for whom Janguage isa 
perplexing study, writes: “Since I got 
the American Esperanto Book, I’m 
learning fine. It makes everything so 
CLEAR!” 


A man sixty-five years old (we have 





other young enthusiastic youngsters of 
seventy-five, eighty, and eighty-six) writes from a town in Mexico: “I've 
been in this country seventeen 


A 7 years trying to learn Spanish. 
American Esperantist Co. Two months ago I got hold of 


I enclose $1.50, for which send | your book on Esperanto. Today $ 
The American Esperanto Book, I know more Esperanto than Span- 


and Amerika Esperantisto one | ish.” And he wrote a letter in excel- 
lent Esperanto to prove it ! 














year. 
The Book contains Grammar, 
Naĥe Exercises, Correspondence Forms 
and two large vocabularies. 327 
pages, new revised edition, good 
paper, cloth-bound. 
Ŝo much for the Book. ‘The price 
is one dollar, or in lots of six or more 
Post Office 7oc a copy postpaid. ¢ 








WE WILL MAIL ONE COPY 
OF THE BOOK, AND THIS 
MAGAZINE ONE YEAR FOR 
ONE DOLLAR and FIFTY CENTS 


AMERIKA ESPERANTISTO : 





Please send money order, currency or even 
stamps. Add 15c for exchange on checks. 





1239 Michigan Ave. [CHICAGO 














Agents Wanted 


Or if you don't want to be known as ‘‘agent'’ 
you may style yourself a Co/one? of the Prop- 
aganda- Legion. At any rate, if you will 


forsake your present employmentor unemploy- 
ment and devote your time wholly to inducing 


others to buy The American Esperanto Book 
and subscribe to this magazine, we'll pay you 
a commission that will mean FIVE DOLLARS 
A DAY to a good worker: If you wish, we 
can equip you at the start with a LECTURE 
prepared especially for you by'an experienced 
platform man—at about: soc per roo. words. 
Address" AMERIKA ESPERANTISTO, 


Propaganda Cards 
Containing the entire grammar of 
Esperanto, in English. “Ten for 
ten cents. Fifty for 30c. 100, 50c. 
AMERIKA ESPERANTISTO 













“Majstro Jan Hus” 


Story of the life,-work; trial and execution of 
the great religious roformer, John Fhuss. As 
a rukonto of history, this little book interests 
the scientist-as well as the Christian. . 25c¢ 


AMERIKA ESPERANTISTO, CHICAGO 

















INTRODUCTORY AND ADVANCED COURSES 


E:S E: FoR A-N-F-O 


CHIEF INSTRUCTORS: 


Prof. E. C. REED, D. B. E. A., District Councilor Ameri- 
can Esperanto Association, Sec.-Treas. Illinois Esp. Assn: 


Prof. FLOYD P. HARDIN, D. B. E. A., Honorary 
President University of Chicago Esperanto Society 


Prof. DERWENT WHITTLESEY, D.B. E. A., 
Councilor Illinois Esperanto Association 
FOR BOOKLET DESCRIPTIVE OF OUR COURSES ADDRESS 
THE 


“AMERICAN SCHOOL ESPERANTO 


447 ASHTON BLOCK, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





Rubber Stamps 


Nothing ismore exasperating than to receive 
a foreign letter with the address doubtfully or 
illegibly written. Don't perpetrate such jokes, 
but use a rubber stamp. We represent the 


leading Chicago manufacturers, Prices : 


e line, not over 3 inches, v 

Each added Jine, = 2 «10 

For border around stamp, add .30 
Curved lines, double price. Pocket-stamp, 2 
lines, nickel case; 300, “In nickel, spring case, 
imitation. watch, $1.00. Small ink pad, r5c. 
Desk ink pad 2 1-8 x 3 3-8, 20c. Tube ink, 106, 
AMERIKA ESPERANTISTO: CHICAGO 


Kaprinoj de Seguin 
A goat story. European -firm butted in and 
sent us roo too many, Please order-one 
every time yon write. sc. Somebody better 
take so for $1.50. “Charges prepaid: 

AMERIKA ESPERANTISTO, CHICAGO 













Esperantista A. collection of 


Thirteen Songs 

fot mixed voices. - Get it 

Kantaro pasos ĈO 
postaid, -25c. Six or more, 226 per copy. 
AMERIKA ESPERANTISTO.” CHICAGO 
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Sixteen 


Elements of “ize 
Large 
Esperanto proj 






Esperanto by 















h. from the best text-book | : 
us A pamphlet showing the Pronun- 
ten for the study of nee $ ciation, Grammar, a few Exercises 
and a little story in Esperanto 
(La Feino) with translations. Just 
Pr Which You Can Afford the thing to give to a friend and 
Sa P draw his attention to Esperanto. 
li you ate not a mal pens ulo we can Per copy, 5c; ten copies, 20c; 100 
postpaid for 85c. One copy freeto 
any person writing us and sending 
stamp for reply. Get the papers 
you patronize to publish this faci. 
We distribute thousands of free 
copies. We also sell the ““Keys ”" 
excellent propaganda booklets, in 
either French, German, Hungarian, 
Italian, Danish-Norwegian, Span- 
ish, Portuguese or Swedish... Five 
for ten cents. No English Keys. 
LI 


AMERIKA ESPERANTISTO 
1239 Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 
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teach you. 

meee sker's Text Book, 

q E KS 5: 
ry Work, Examinations, 
«, Letters of Advice, and 
:ll for Five Dollars. Or- 
@ct.ui0om this advertisement, as 
“the-cost of superfluous adver- 
Mo the course. 

"red. 









Try us. Sue- 













JQUA SCHOOL OF 
ESPERANTO 


» FREEMAN SINCLAIRVILLE 
NEW YORK 
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Will help the student train his EAR to 

A recognize the sounds. Nearly every fam- 
ily has a Phonograph, and every family 
OUGHT to have one, for it brings high 
grade music HOME, and families which. 
once were content with Mamie's thump- 
ing rag-time now enjoy grand opera. lt 
is no trouble to read, speak and write Es- 
peranto, but in order to understand it 
when spoken rapidly, train your ear with 
a phonograph. We supply the following 
records, or will make others to order at 
the same prices: 


ber One: Exercises from The American Esperanto 
, Nos. 1 to 4 inclusive. Price, $1.00. 

































Exercises 5 to i2 inclusive, exceptir 


End of La Fzizo. and mostroylinders 
of the koe sio forms. h-eylinder is rea? 
molded) by-na expert linguist and Esperantist, Prof.O. H. Mayer, ol Chicago. 
one cylinder, postpaid, $1.00. The set of four, by express, $3.00. 
0,'a set of 8 cylinders, containing all exercises from the Amer- 

anto Book==Z4 -Eksercaro. .No Discs. Four records free to 
rs of $20 Graphophone. AMERIKA ESPERANTISTO 
SSOSSSSOSS SSSI SS SSSSSNSSS SOT OSG STOO SOSH SCSOSSOSITSOO 








